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distortion. But even illusions are mental facts which may have
a great share in producing national solidarity, national ambitions
and national rivalries. The illusions, moreover, often have a
background of natural and social conditions which may exercise
a considerable influence on history. The dangerousness of
national illusions and prejudices consists precisely in the fact that
there is also a grain of truth in them. Opinions on national
characteristics, furthermore, can often be traced back through
centuries, and this too strengthens the belief in their truth and
besides creates the impression of an inherited racial character.
The persistency of national traits, however, is" by no means an
invariable rule. The history of most nations shows also sudden
changes in the national mentality. In former ages it was the
English who had the reputation of being an unruly, revolu-
tionary, " fickle" people, while the French prided themselves on
their loyalty to their kings and the stability of their institutions.

The question how far the mentality of a nation is changeable,
if at all, is obviously of great importance both for the interpreta-
tion of history and for practical politics. Before discussing it
a few further remarks on the structure of the national character
must be made. The traditions, interests and ideals of which it
is composed refer partly to the life of individuals, partly to that
of the nation. Every nation has certain predilections as regards
food, drink, housing, clothing and other ways of life, and also
habits of thought and sentiment. The English interest in outdoor
sports is very old. In the twelfth century William Fitzstephens,
in his life of St. Thomas Becket, gave a vivid description of it. It
has also influenced the national ideals. The phrase " This is
not cricket" shows how sport and fairness are associated in the
English mind. German nationalist writers often blamed the
English for regarding even war under the aspect of sport.1 This
seemed to them a profanation of the ce sacredness of war ", while
the English idea was that also war should be waged with fairness.
Sir Richard Acland may be exaggerating when he says that " as
a nation we give ten thousand-fold more serious painstaking
thought to the football match than to our foreign policy V but
in any case football is an institution of significance for the
English national character.

National differences in the habits of private life often give rise
to prejudices. Almost every nation looks down upon others
because of their predilection for certain foods and praises its own
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